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It was not till 1637 that the English introduced them-
selves to China and the Portuguese were good enough to
represent them to the Chinese as "rogues, thieves, and
beggars," and, as persons of this type were not desirable from
any point of view, the Chinese forts fired upon the English
ships; after a severe fight the forts were taken and a
letter was sent to the officials at Canton asking for liberty
to trade. These preliminary amenities were a very good
illustration of the English methods of dealing with the
Chinese. Moreover, the foreigners not infrequently fought
among themselves, and gave some very striking examples of
the manner in which professing Christians love each other.

In 1792-3 Lord Macartney was sent by the British
Government on an embassy to Peking, but little progress
was made in the development of commercial arrangements,
and he was informed that hereafter trade must be strictly
confined to Canton. The later mission of Lord Amherst in
1816 was even less successful, being peremptorily sent away,
it being stated that the Chinese Government were alarmed
and offended by British expansion in India, and were afraid
if any encouragement was given that a similar result would
follow in China. The conduct of the foreign residents was
certainly not such as to inspire friendship on the part of the
Chinese. Dr. Williams says that the foreign communities
irere a law unto themselves, and living, as he puts it, in a state
of nature. A British witness, examined by a Parliamentary
Committee at a later date, frankly testified : " We never paid
any attention to any law of China that I recollect" Despite
Imperial prohibitions, constant efforts were made by the
tmchants to extend the area of their trade, but the officials
acting under orders from Peking always thwarted them.

This state of affairs explains the outbreak of the war
between Britain and China in 1839-42 usually called the
* Opium War.*1 A recent writer1 has remarked that "no
more unjustifiable war has ever been waged by a civilised
nation. Cupidity was its cause, and cupidity of a demoralis-

1 Colonel A, M. Mumy, Imperial Outpost^ p. 83.